26              SOME NOTES ON BOOKBINDING

hollow back, but these bands are false and have no con-
nexion with the sewing.

Book-sewing machines are quite rightly used for
sewing large numbers of identical books. The sewing
machine is capable of sewing on tapes quite as well_ as
the hand-sewer, although the number of tapes used is
limited by the height of the book. It is not the fault of
the sewing machine that very many books are sewn
without tapes, and, therefore, without any secure
method of attaching the book to its case. In hand-
sewing the cords or tapes are set up in the sewing frame
like the strings of a harp, and to these the sections are
sewn by a continuous thread going inside the section,
and in the case of flexible sewing round the cords. In
tape sewing and 'sawn-in' sewing the thread merely
goes across and not round the cord or tape. (See Fig. 5.)
Most sewing machines make two or more groups of
stitches in each section with independent lengths of
thread, thus making for additional security should a
thread chance to be broken in the subsequent operation
of backing or as a result of hard usage. The amount of
'swelling' in the back, and therefore its degree of round-
ness, is determined by the thickness of the sewing thread
used, in relation to the thickness of the sections and to
their number. The hardness of the paper used affects
the 'swelling', as the sewing thread may be so indented
into soft papers as to cause but little additional thickness
inthebacL

A binding depends for its strength on its sewing, and
this in turn depends for its strength on the thickness and
quality of the thread used, and the strength of the paper
held by the thread. With very little use 'art* and
'featherweight9 papers split and the sewing thread will
cut through the fold. For sewing these papers almost
any thread is strong enough, because the paper will